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NOTES TO HOMER 
Odyssey xix. 303 f.: 

tarm vvv Zevs Trplora, 0eu>v u7raTos Kal apioros, 
Icrrirj t' 'OSwnjos ap.vp.ovos, 17V atpiKavio. 

Verse 303 has been printed with a comma after irpuna in all the different 
editions which I can find, thus separating OeS>v from irpSna, and joining 
it with utotos Kal Zpio-Tos. These two verses are almost identical with 
xiv. 158 f., xvii. 155 f., and xx. 230 f. 

toro) vvv Zeis irp&Ta 0€<hv, fevijj re rpairt£a, 
lariij t' 'OSucriJos aavp.ovo<s, rjv atpiKavw. 

In the passage in xiv there can be no doubt that 0tS>v goes with wpSira, as 
there is no other possible construction. In xix. 303 the phrase |ev«j t« 
rpdirt^a has dropped out, and the metrical makeshift \maros Kal aptoros 
has taken its place, without in any way changing the construction of the 
sentence, and the verse here should read 

ictto) vvv Zeus trpuyra 0€wv, viraros Kal dpiaros. 

A more cogent reason for joining 6eS>v with wpSna is the fact that in 
Homer there is not a single passage where irpGyra or any of its varied 
adverbial forms is used in an address of devotion, where Otmv is not 
joined with it. The examples are iii. 418 f.: 

KapiraXCjxuy; pot, TtKva (piXa, KprpjvaT' ee\8u>p, 

o<pp' ij tol irpwrurra $tmv IXacraop,' 'AdrjvrjV, 
xiv. 158; xvii. 155; xx. 230: 

toro) vvv Zeis 7rpG>Ta 0tG>v, fewij re rpdire^a, 
Iliad xvii. 568: 

Ss <pdro, yriOrja-ev St 0ta yXavKwms 'AOrjvrj 

otti pd ot irduirparra OtStv r\p-iKTaro irdvrmv. 
Iliad xix. 258; here the verse is the same as xix. 303 — the passage under 
consideration. There are no other examples of irpuna used in an address 
of devotion in Homer. Odyssey xx. 60 is a description in the words of 
the poet and not the words of devotion, and so does not come under 
this rule. I regard xiv. 158, coupled with the fact that Homer never 
omits 0(.&v in an address of devotion when he uses any form of wpwra, as 
sufficient proof that the proper reading in xix. 303 is 

mtto) vvv Zeus irpwra 0ewv, waTos Kal apurros. 
Odyssey xvi. 206 ff.: These verses are the core of the recognition scene 
between Odysseus and Telemachus. To vs. 206 Ameis-Hentze in the 
Anhang have this note: 

Dass in dieser Scene Telemach den Odysseus nicht an einem Zeichen 
erkennt, wie Eurykleia, Eumaios, Philoitios, Penelope, und Laertes, sondern 
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dass die Darstellung durch das Wort mit Widerlegung der von Telemach 
geSusserten Zwoifel diese Wirkung ilbt, davon liegt der Grund teils in dem 
innigen Verhaltnis, welches psychologisch zwischen Vater und Sohn herrscht. 

The simplest explanation is that there was no sign which Odysseus could 
have used. The scar so well known to Eurycleia and Odysseus' close 
associates could have made no impression on the baby, Telemachus. 
The age of Telemachus, when his father left for Troy, makes the remem- 
brance of any sign impossible; hence none could be used. The reason 
why Telemachus was so quick to admit evidence and was so ready to 
believe, while the others, and above all Penelope, were so hard to persuade, 
is because of their different sorrows in the absence of Odysseus. Tele- 
machus never mourned for his father from any longing for his compan- 
ionship, but he wanted the benefits that his return might bring him, 
Telemachus. The introduction of Telemachus tells the way he grieved 
for his father; i. 113 ff.: 

T?jv 8c jroAii irpwros tSe TjjAepa)(ds ^toe&rfi' 
rjoro yap iv p.vq(rrrjp<n <j>i\ov TernypeVos r/rop, 
ooTrdperos irorep' i<r0\6v ivl (ppeaiv, ti irodev i\6<ov 
p.vrj<rrqpuyv Tmv pev (TKthaxriv Kara. Supara. Oeirj, 
Tipj/v 8' avTos e^oi Kal 8<opao-(.v oTow atvacrcroi. 

This is merely the longing inspired by personal advantage. In i. 215 f. 
he makes a coarse joke about his father: 

prjrrjp pev ti (X€ <f>r]<Ti tov eppevai, avrap iy<i> ye 
ovk o?S' • ov yap irii> tis eov yovov avros dvcyva>. 

In i. 234 ff. he regrets that his father had not died in Troy: 

T(S kcv oi rvpftov fitv tTrovqcrav Ilava^atol, 
rjhi Kt kol m TratSi peya kAcos rjpar' oWcrorca. 

Then near the end of a, when Penelope cannot endure to hear that song 
which reminds her of her loss, Telemachus harshly silences her with 
the cruel comfort, 354 f.: 

ov yap 'OSvcrorevs oios airw\.e<T€ voVnpov rjpap 

iv TpOLT], 7ToAAo£ 8« KOI (JAAoi <f>G)T€S 0X0VTO. 

Odysseus was to Telemachus a remote and vague being; he could have 
no personal affection for him. Telemachus desires his father's return, so 
that the son may be rid of troubles and possess his inheritance. He longs 
not so much for the presence as for the power of Odysseus. Penelope 
yearns for Odysseus not for her own, but for his sake; her words xx. 79 ff. 
are typical of her unselfish devotion : 

(os ep' diorwo-eiav OA.up.iria Stupar' l^ovres, 
rji p.' «WA.o(cop,os ftakoi *Aprepts, 5<f>p' 'OoW>}a 
oaaopevr] Kal yatav vwo crTvyeprjv a(j>iKoiprjV. 
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Her desire and affection are so intense that she can hardly be convinced, 
and, like the disciples of Jesus, she " believed not for joy." A striking 
parallel to this recognition scene in Homer is found in Sophocles' Electra. 
Chrysothemis sees the offerings made at the grave of Agamemnon, and 
from these tokens reasons that Orestes is still alive, while the keenly 
interested Electra cannot be convinced until she sees the certain proof 
and sign, the signet-ring of her father. In 1222 Orestes says: 

Trp/Se irpoaftXapaad /*ov 
<r(ppayi8a irarpos €K/jux8' el <ra<prj Xiyu). 

It is not "das innige Verhaltnis, welches psychologisch zwischen Orestes 
und Chrysothemis herrscht," that explains her readiness to be convinced, 
nor does its absence make Electra so slow to believe. So in Homer, 
Telemachus' desire for his father's return is a calm, selfish one which 
easily listens to evidence; while Penelope's yearning is of that intense, 
personal sort which can scarcely be convinced, lest it be deceived in the 
end. The same reason applies to the others to whom a sign was given, 
though in a less degree. Penelope was the slowest to believe, because 
the personal presence of Odysseus meant the most to her. Telemachus 
was the easiest to convince, since he had never known his father and 
could feel no loss of personal companionship in his absence. 
Iliad xviii. 284 ff.: 

TlovXvSdpa, <rv ph> arvKtr' ifiol <f>(Xa Tavr' ayoptvas, 

os KeXeu Kara aoru dXrj/xcvai avrvs tovros. 

r) ov voi KtKoprprOt ieXpevoi ev8o#i irvpymv; 

irpw fiiv yap Hpidfioio iroAiv /tieporrcs avOpiinroi 

mures p.v0i<TKOvTO TroXvxpwTOv iroXv)(aXKov • 

vvv Si Sr) ItjaTroXiaXe oofiwv Kap.r}Xux naXd, 

iroXXa. Si Sr) ^pvyir/v Kal Mijovti;v Ipartivrjv 

KTripaTa irtpva/Atv' ?/cei, «ra /leyas d>8waTO Zevs. 

vw8', ore Ttp pxM. coWc Kpovou 7rais ayKvXop.r)rtu> 

kvSos apecrO' cm vtrucri, OaXdcro-y t eA.o-<u 'Abators, 

vrfKLt, /MJK6TI Tavra vorj/xara (patv' ivl 8)j/xa>. 

These are the words of Hector in reply to Polydamas who, on the 
reappearance of Achilles, urges that the Trojans abandon the offensive 
and retire within the walls of Troy. The objections urged against this 
passage are summed up and approved by Leaf as follows: 

The five lines 288-92 are a confusing element in the speech, and seem to 
have no bearing whatever on the situation; they would certainly be better 
away, for if we omit them the connection of thought is quite clear, but as 
they stand, the loss of wealth would appear to be an excuse rather for the 
defensive than for the offensive attitude Hector is recommending, vvv Se too 
is used in two quite different antitheses in 290 and 293, in the latter case hav- 
ing no connection whatever with what immediately precedes. 
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Is this a valid objection? The loss of wealth was due, Hector thinks, to 
the fact that they had remained within the walls, and did not take the 
offensive. Now, in spite of that loss, Polydamas advises to pursue again 
that policy which has proved so disastrous. What stronger reasons could 
Hector have brought against the advice of Polydamas than that the 
defensive policy has already lead to ruin ? vwSk simply shows the sudden 
shift of anger and excitement. Hector intended to say: "Now, when 
Zeus has given me the chance to win glory and to crowd the Achaeans 
on the shore, you advise retreat within the walls." Every hearer would 
have this conclusion in his mind from vs. 286: 

os Ktkau Kara 8xttv dXiyp.evai aims iovTas • 

Hector omits the easily supplied conclusion, and instead gives his opinion 
of the advice and the adviser vrpru. The reasoning and the language 
seem to me entirely in keeping with the occasion and the speaker. 

Iliad xxii: It is a common statement that Achilles occupies a more 
prominent place in book xxii than in any other, and that in this book 
alone are the other Greeks practically ignored. This statement is made 
by Leaf {Iliad II, p. 427): "It occupies a peculiar place in the Iliad, as 
no single Greek hero other than Achilles and Patroclus is as much 
as named from beginning to end." Yet in xxi the other Greeks are even 
more ignored than in xxii. In that book the only reference to the presence 
or action of other Greeks is where it is said: "Achilles gave them [the 
captives] to his companions to lead to the hollow ships;" xxi. 32. While 
there are at least two distinct references to other Greeks in xxii, e.g., 205 f.: 

aAAoiow 8' aveveut nap-fari Stos A^iAAeiis, 

oi>S' «fa u/xewu «ri *Ekto/h iriKph. /8e\ep.va 

fi/tj t« kSSos apoiTO fiaXwv, 6 Si Scvrtpos iXBoi. 

also 369 ff.: 

aAAot Si rrtpiSpapov vies 'A\aiu>v, 
oi Kot OrjTja-avro <pvijv /ecu eZSos ayryrbv 
'ExTopos. kt\. 

The action of the Greeks in xxi is confined exclusively to Achilles, and 
no other Greek is even named, except in a chance taunt aimed by Ares 
at Athena in 396. The silence regarding the rest of the Greeks is not 
peculiar to one book, but is as much a characteristic of xxi as it is of xxii. 
Iliad xxiii, 358 ff . : 

OTj/xijve o« rippjar' A^tAAevs 
TrjX.oOev iv \.da> TreStco - iropct Si ctkottov etcrev 
avrlBeov QoiviKa, oiraova iraTpds €Oto, 
<!)s p^fweorro Spo/wv koI aXtfitCrfV airoeiiroi. 
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The objections found against this passage are endorsed by Leaf in his 
note as follows : 

The appearance of Phoenix might be excused in so late an episode, if he 
were more than a dumb person and appeared again in the sequel. As it is, 
various critics have rejected the line, not without reason. Others, with more 
justification, have extended their condemnation to 359-61. The appointment 
of the o-kottAs, Phoenix or not, is useless. If we read dp6/xov with MSS, and 
understand merely that he is to "keep the running in mind" and see fair play, 
he evidently ought to appear in the sequel when a question of fairness is 
actually raised (566 ff.), but is referred, not to a o-kott6s, but to the ordeal of an 
oath. If with Ar. we read Sp6/j.ovs, and understand that he is merely to count 
the laps, we have the difficulty that there seems to be only one lap. Either 
way the lines seem indefensible. 

The entire description of the race makes it certain that the outer turn of 

the course was far from the spectators — so far that the rippa could 

scarcely be seen, if indeed it could be seen. The temptation would have 

come to every driver to shorten his course by turning back before he had 

rounded the rippa. To watch that each driver make the full circuit a 

o-Koiros was absolutely necessary, and he must be placed near the outer 

goal, or, as Homer puts it, irapa Si <tkowov. This is the very task assigned 

to Phoenix. The reason he was not called in to settle the subsequent 

dispute is because the trouble did not concern the rounding of the outer 

point of the course, so that the disputed point was not for him to decide. 

Phoenix had the same task which the second umpire has in the American 

game of baseball, as this umpire must watch whether all the runners go 

the full course and do not run in too close, " cut the base." The trickery, 

the occasion for the subsequent dispute, shows that without such a o-kottos 

the outer goal would certainly have been "cut." Such an umpire was 

necessary in the chariot race, in an open field, where there was no fence 

or artificial means to force the driver to make the entire circuit. The 

task of umpire should belong to a veteran; it could hardly fall to Nestor, 

as he had a son in the race; so Phoenix, the friend of Achilles, was just 

the impartial umpire needed. If my interpretation is correct, then the 

reading of MSS is the right one, and the translation of Spo/wv is not 

"running," but "course": "Achilles pointed out the ends of the course, 

far away in the smooth plain. By the turning-point he put as umpire 

the companion of his father, the noble Phoenix, who should observe the 

course and speak the truth openly." What more necessary in this race 

than an umpire? Who better fitted than Phoenix? How could Homer 

describe it more clearly? The assumption that Phoenix should have 

settled, or spoken in, the dispute, 566 ff., involves the absurdity that he 

was in every part of the course all the time, or that he kept pace with the 

drivers. 
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